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mg part in the famous Concord School of Philosophy, and of his 
monumental services for many years as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, I can make but the bare mention. 

I have conceived that, in the limits permissible in this article, 
I might render his memory and the purposes for which he lived my 
truest tribute and service by denying myself the whole field of his 
biography, so full of material of significant and valuable character, 
and, mainly, even that of my own estimate of his personality and 
character, gained in many years of intimacy, in order to speak of 
him as philosopher and teacher. A word only upon the man him- 
self, a theme more lofty than all. Only a comprehensive and detailed 
life of him could give any adequate idea of his greatness of heart. 
I have long regarded him as the most complete and most practical, 
and hence the greatest, Christian I have ever known. His soul 
seemed to be not only absolutely devoid of envy, but absolutely 
inspired by love for mankind. Of the endless anecdotes that could 
with truth be told of him, I am confident that not one would conflict 
with what I have said. Thousands appealed to him individually for 
counsel and help, and these he gave without stint so long as physical 
strength permitted, and these thousands, with personal grief at his 
death, will rise up and call him blessed. 

In thinking of him as I have known him, I recall the lines which 
I must be permitted to repeat in personal and deepest tribute to 
him, whom so many will, with me, love to call "guide, philosopher, 
and friend." 

" Never to the mansions where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest." 

C. H. Ames. 
Boston, Mass. 



A DIVISION OP THE PROBLEM OP EPISTEMOLOGT 

IN order to begin the discussion of any philosophical topic it is 
necessary not only to adopt an arbitrary nomenclature, but also 
to adopt an arbitrary division of the field of study; for a proper 
division, one that shall exhibit the real coordination of things, is the 
result of philosophical study. If one were to adopt a philosophical 
classification one would have committed oneself already to a philos- 
ophy. Hence it is safer to adopt the classification of common sense, 
it being generally assumed that this is arbitrary, or rather that it is 
due to some other motive than the theoretical interest, and is, there- 
fore, as non-committal as any classification can be. The virtue of 
common sense for our purposes lies in the fact that, while it is not 
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epistemological, it nevertheless contains distinctions with which all 
investigators are familiar and which can serve unambiguously to 
identify the subject-matter of epistemology. 

It is never proper, I think, to attribute definitions to common 
sense ; for common sense consists primarily in knowing the thing 
when the thing is there, and not in knowing in what the thing consists. 
In other words, common sense is denotative rather than connotative. 
This follows from the fact that it is of immediate practical impor- 
tance only to recognize the thing "when you see it," and to know 
what to "do about it." Common sense consists, then, in certain 
working distinctions, expressed in the words that are generally and 
unhesitatingly used. But these distinctions are by no means system- 
atic; that is, it can never be assumed that they signify equivalent 
degrees of difference, or that the things distinguished are logically 
coordinate. On the contrary, it must be assumed that critical re- 
flection may be in a position to assert that things are not so different 
as is commonly supposed ; that light, for example, is only a kind of 
motion. Similarly, it must be assumed that the antitheses of com- 
mon sense may obscure the real nature of things, as the real nature 
of man is obscured by dividing him into Jew and Gentile or into 
Greek and barbarian. Above all, it is necessary to avoid a tendency 
to attribute to the things themselves that simple numerical difference 
and -equal dignity as members of one class that belongs to words or 
phrases; for it may well be that my grandfather and the man you 
met on the street are the same man. In short, common sense may 
give us something to talk about, but it it has little to do with what 
we shall think at the end. Mindful of these precautions, I think we 
may safely accept at the hands of common sense a rude sketch of the 
region to be explored, in the hope that we may learn enough to 
replace it with a true map. 

It is possible to formulate the problem of the structure of knowl- 
edge independently of the problem of truth or the value of knowl- 
edge. Every theory of truth must presuppose the general cognitive 
character of those familiar transactions which common sense terms 
"knowing something." Even a theory, such as idealism, which 
denies that there are any historical instances of unqualified truth, 
must rest its case entirely on that part or degree of truth which is 
an accomplished fact. In other words, it must be admitted by all 
parties that, even though there be no instances of completely know- 
ing, there are, nevertheless, innumerable instances of knowing some- 
what, and so, of knowing. "We are to leave out of our present cal- 
culations, then, the question as to what distinguishes more knowledge 
from less knowledge, good knowledge from poor knowledge, or even 
successful knowledge from the failure of an attempt to know. "We 
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have to do only with the components into which any typical instance 
of knowledge may be analyzed, and with the relations that subsist 
between them. 

"We are to begin, then, with components of knowledge as indi- 
cated by ordinary discourse, assuming that both their number and 
their juxtaposition are subject to correction. I find that common 
sense distinguishes four items, different from one another in that 
they may be separately referred to or talked about without con- 
fusion. These four items are as follows: (1) the person who knows; 
(2) the knowledge which the person has; (3) the thing of which 
something is known; (4) the something known. Since it is cus- 
tomary in epistemological discussions to begin with a simpler classi- 
fication into knowing and known, or subject and object, a word of 
explanation is in order. The working distinction between the per- 
son (1) and his knowledge (2) is obvious enough. It would never 
occur to the layman, or to any philosopher in his unreflective moods, 
to identify a man with his idea or with his perception. If this iden- 
tification is to be made, if persons are to be defined in terms of their 
content of mind, it must result from critical thought. The distinc- 
tion between the thing known (4) and the thing so far as known (3) 
is scarcely less clear. For it is commonly recognized that knowledge 
is rarely, if ever, exhaustive. "What is known of a thing is never, in 
particular instances, the whole of the thing. The thing itself is 
somewhat known, and somewhat unknown. In other words, it is 
supposed to be possible that more should be learned of that which 
is already known ; or that other persons should know something that 
one does not know of that same thing which one knows. The dis- 
tinction between (2) and (3) is the most obscure, and is the one 
most in need of critical examination. But that such a distinction is 
made, and that it meets the test of intelligible discourse, can not, I 
think, be denied. Thus one may speak of the known stars, and of 
the observed side of the moon (3), as distinguished from the celestial 
system or the moon (4) ; or, on the other hand, as distinguished 
from the information concerning celestial bodies possessed by the 
learned astronomer, or the observation of the moon made by the 
individual investigator (2). Hence, for purposes of ordinary dis- 
course there is a difference between the thing so far as known and 
the knowing of it. "What sort of difference this may be, whether, 
for example, a difference of emphasis or a difference of quality, is 
a question on which, so far as I know, common sense throws no 
light. 

These being the four distinguishable items denoted by the term 
"knowledge," it becomes a task of epistemology to define the re- 
lations between them. It follows that there are three fundamental 
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problems: I. "What is the relation between the knowledge (2) and 
the something known (3) ? II. "What is the relation between the 
thing (4) and what is known of it (3) 1 III. What is the relation 
between the person (1) and his knowledge (2)1 Let me briefly 
characterize each of these problems. 

I. What is the relation between the knowledge {2) and the some- 
thing "known (3)? The simplest doctrine, in which there is the 
least departure from the verbal arrangement, asserts that the rela- 
tion between these two items is one of entire non-identity or mutual 
exclusiveness. This exclusive difference may be defined spatially 
or temporally, the two being literally outside of one another; or 
it may be defined qualitatively, the two being altogether different 
in kind. In the former case it is still possible that the knowledge 
and the something known shall be similar, provided it be sup- 
posed that similarity does not imply identity. In the latter case, 
while a relation of similarity would seem to contradict the dif- 
ference of kind, the assertion of such similarity is almost inevi- 
table when the attempt is made to show how the one item can be 
knowledge of the other. I propose that we use the phrase epistemo- 
logical dualism to indicate the assertion of any type of exclusive dif- 
ference between the knowledge (2) and the something known (3). 
The phrase epistemological monism will then indicate the assertion 
that these items are distributively identical; in other words, that 
what belongs to the one belongs also to the other. The outstanding 
difference will then be of the same class as the difference between 
my grandfather and the man you met on the street, when these de- 
note the same person, or the difference between Booth's assassination 
of Lincoln, and Lincoln's being assassinated by Booth. Whether this 
be more than a verbal difference need not here be determined. 

II. "What is the relation between the thing (4) and what is known 
of it (3)f Here it is not a question simply of inclusiveness or ex- 
clusiveness, for by definition the thing is what is known of it, to- 
gether with something more. It is assumed that these two items are 
at least partially identical. The question is rather this: Is the some- 
thing more also something known 1 Is the nature of the thing consti- 
tuted by, or its existence conditioned on, its being known? In other 
words, is the thing (4) to be defined either as the presently known 
(3), or as a series of knowns, of which the present is one, or as 
a complete known, of which the present is a phase? The affirma- 
tive answer to this question is what I shall call ontological idealism. 
On the other hand, it may be asserted that the thing's being some- 
what known is an accident, and not a part of its definition. I 
recognize that it is sometimes contended that there is no such thing 
as an accident; in other words, that all relations are internal and 
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essential. But, so far as I know, it is agreed that in any case there 
are differences of degree, some modifications of a thing being less 
significant of its nature than others. Independently of a final de- 
cision concerning the internality or externality of relations, it would 
still be possible, then, to define a doctrine which should assert that a 
thing is as indifferent to its being known as it can be to anything. 
Since ontological idealism asserts that a thing's being known consti- 
tutes its fundamental predicate, its metaphysical definition, it is not 
difficult to distinguish this doctrine from an assertion that a thing's 
being known is as essential to it as, for example, is my existence to 
the first theorem of Euclid. It is clear that the ontological idealist 
can not mean simply that knowledge is one of the items of a world 
all the items of which are interdependent. He must mean that 
knowledge is the one item that is the direct support of each and every 
other item, this being the base, the rest the superstructure, this the 
container, the rest the contained. In other words, ontological ideal- 
ism contends that every item in the world must be known in order 
to be. The contrary doctrine, then, would maintain, not that every- 
thing does not belong to an organic whole of which knowledge is a 
part (which relates to a wholly different problem), but that it is not 
necessary that everything should sustain that very specific relation- 
ship of being known. This contrary doctrine, generally taking the 
form of a denial of the other, I should term epistemological realism. 
III. What is the relation between the person (1) and his knowl- 
edge (2)? The importance of this problem in a systematic study of 
knowledge has been neglected. I shall hope to show presently that 
certain doctrines constructed in answer to the other problems are 
fatally confused through involving an obscure or equivocal concep- 
tion of the relation between a person and his ideas or perceptions, 
between a mind and its content. However, although the problem has 
rarely been examined strictly on its merits, there are two doctrines 
that can readily be distinguished. According to the first of these 
doctrines the nature of the person necessarily involves his knowing 
something. He may be the series of his sensations, the sum of his 
perceptions, the development of his ideas, or any sort of specific 
organization of which his content of mind is an integral part. I pro- 
pose that this doctrine be termed psychological idealism. 1 

1 1 realize that this phrase can not be thus used without the risk of mis- 
understanding; but I see no help for it. There is no word for the science of the 
soul or conscious individual other than the word " psychology," in spite of the 
fact that it is now commonly used in a methodological sense to apply to a very 
small part of that field. It is as though whenever we meant cosmology or ontology 
we were compelled to say " physics." I use the term " idealism " to refer to a 
theory which defines in terms of ideas, ideas being any content of mind supposed 
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The opposite doctrine, psychological realism, will then assert that 
the person is definable independently of his knowing. This doctrine 
may assume forms ranging all the way from spiritualism to material- 
ism. The person may be defined as indivisible soul-entity, as will, 
as activity, as energy, or as body. In any case he will be that which 
knows, and not the knowing. 

Now it is evident to any one acquainted with philosophical litera- 
ture that this is not the traditional classification of doctrines. I have 
come regretfully to the conclusion that the traditional classification 
involves over-simplification. Because the complexity of such his- 
torical theories as subjectivism, idealism, and realism has not been 
sufficiently recognized, present controversies are largely blind and 
wasteful. It has become desirable in very many disputes to divide 
the question. This method has the additional advantage of placing 
less emphasis on the school and more on the problem. Furthermore, 
the analysis of a complex doctrine into its simpler parts will often 
demonstrate its incompleteness, its real disconnectedness, its latent 
ambiguities, or its careless handling of crucial questions. 

A systematic epistemology in the structural sense, that is, ex- 
clusive of the problem of truth, would necessarily consist of three 
fundamental propositions, epistemological monism or dualism, onto- 
logical realism or idealism, and psychological realism or idealism. 
Let me illustrate from the cases that are least equivocal. 

"What is known as subjective idealism, the view more or less con- 
sistently maintained by Berkeley and Schopenhauer, and the view 
which on the whole may fairly be attributed to Fichteans and neo- 
Fichteans of all shades of opinion, is clearly a species of ontological 
idealism. "Esse est percipi" and "Die Welt ist meine Vorstellung" 
are the classic formulations of that proposition. The latter of these 
two formulations also involves epistemological monism; this being 
also clearly involved in the proof which Berkeley uses to establish his 
ontological idealism. And the percipient or thinker is not consti- 
tuted of percepts or ideas, but is that activity or will which receives, 
regulates, or creates them. In other words the subjective idealist is 
a psychological realist. It is, of course, characteristic of this philos- 
ophy to arrive in the end at an esoteric epistemology of its own. The 
real knowledge is the intuitive, inarticulate awareness that the per- 
son has of himself. In this knowledge there is no difference whatso- 
ever between the person and the thing known ; and there is no idea, 
that is, no knowledge in the original sense of the term. But this 

to have a cognitive function. " Psychological idealism " will then mean that 
theory of the soul which defines it partially if not altogether in terms of cogni- 
tion, as " ontological idealism " will be that theory which defines being in 
similar terms. 
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esoteric epistemology is based on an epistemology which uses the 
four terms from which this analysis proceeds. It is a progressive 
reduction of these terms; a reduction first of the thing to its being 
known, second of its being known to the person 's ideas, and third of 
the person 's ideas to some inner essence of the person. The reduction 
involves three propositions, and can be halted by the denial of any 
one of them. 

Broadly speaking, the difference between subjective and objective 
idealism lies in the fact that while subjective idealism reduces to 
one extreme, namely, to the person, objective idealism reduces to the 
center, namely, to knowledge. The Kantian deduction of the cate- 
gories, as interpreted by his "objective" followers, reveals in one 
and the same analysis of experience, the thing as the object thought, 
and the person as the "I think." Metaphysically, this is taken 
to mean that reality is the system of thought, with subject and 
object as necessary coordinate aspects. The one indubitable fact 
is that objective idealism involves ontological idealism. Unknown 
reality is an abstraction, a nonentity, an impossibility. When we 
consider the two other problems, we are compelled to admit that 
the doctrine is ambiguous. Everything' depends on whether 
subject and object are strictly coordinate, or the object virtually 
subordinate to the subject. In its more recent developments 
idealism appears to insist on the former alternative, in which 
case it would involve psychological idealism, and (though there 
would still remain room for doubt here) epistemological monism. 
On the other hand, the moral and religious predilections of idealism 
have always urged it in the direction of an epistemological realism 
of the spiritualistic type ; in the assertion that the subject creates or 
is in some fundamental sense prior to the object. Furthermore, 
whenever the opposition of subject and object is emphasized for log- 
ical reasons, the former tends to split off and asssume independence, 
thus virtually becoming an original spiritual entity instead of one 
of the tributary parts of knowledge. What Hegel really meant in 
this regard, when he spoke of the "self-externalization" of mind, 
and when he said that ' ' liberty is the notion 's absolute negativity or 
self-identity, ' ' can, I think, never be finally determined. This much, 
I think, is clear: that if the distinction between subjective and ob- 
jective idealism is to be maintained, the latter must be unreservedly 
idealistic in its psychology, and must not allow the difference be- 
tween the subjective and objective aspects of knowledge to become 
so great as to destroy the identity. Epistemological dualism is a 
step from objective idealism in the direction of subjective idealism. 
On the whole, then, I think that we may define objective idealism as 
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the combination of ontological idealism, epistemological monism, and 
psychological idealism. 

Realism, as a historical doctrine, consists in the assertion of onto- 
logical realism. Its solutions of the other problems are, so far as I 
am able to discover, conflicting or ambiguous. Realism asserts that, 
generally speaking, being known does not either condition the exist- 
ence of things or define their nature. But realism, in the historical 
sense, is not a systematic epistemology, because it has combined this 
assertion with every possible assertion concerning the relation between 
the knowing and the something known, and the relation be- 
tween the person and his knowledge. There is one variety of real- 
ism, which I here suggest only as an alternative worthy of considera- 
tion, obtained by combining ontological realism, epistemological 
monism, and psychological idealism. Such a doctrine would assert 
that while the thing is not conditioned by its being known, neverthe- 
less, in so far as it is known it is distributively identical with the 
knowledge of it ; and that the person must be denned as an organiza- 
tion into which knowledge enters as an essential component. 

It would be unprofitable for me to discuss all of the alternatives 
which this method of classification defines, or to attempt to fit all of 
the round historical doctrines into its square holes. If there be three 
questions, each providing for two contradictory answers, there will 
be eight doctrines in all that may be said to be comprehensive. I 
shall limit myself to the enumeration of these doctrines, and the 
indication of those applications which appear to me at the present 
writing to be least doubtful. I shall use the letters, E, 0, P, M, D, R, 
and 7, as abbreviations for epistemological, ontological, psychological, 
monism, dualism, realism, and idealism, respectively. 

(EM) (01) (PI) : Objective idealism. Phenomenalism. 
Subjective idealism. 
Realism. 
: Agnosticism. 



(EM) 


(01) 


(PR) 


(EM) 


(OR) 


(PI) 


(EM) 


(OR) 


(PR) 


(ED) 


(01) 


(PI): 


(ED) 


(01) 


(PR): 


(ED) 


(OR) 


(PI): 


(ED) 


(OR) 


(PR) 



Leibniz. 

Locke. Descartes ( 1 ) . 
It is evident from this arrangement that there may be said to be 
four varieties each of epistemological monism, epistemological dual- 
ism, ontological realism, ontological idealism, psychological realism, 
and psychological idealism. It follows that were two doctrines to be 
regarded as different when they contained identical propositions ar- 
ranged in a different order, there would be twenty-four doctrines 
that may be said to be comprehensive in that they answer all three of 
the questions propounded above. 
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This table will, I think, help to justify the assertion that it is 
possible to separate the problem of the structure of knowledge 
from the problem of the value of knowledge, or what is tradi- 
tionally known as the theory of truth. That the two are blended 
in most philosophies serves to confuse both issues. It will be 
observed that, so far as the structure of knowledge is concerned, 
objective idealism and phenomenalism are agreed. Both assert that 
reality and the process of knowledge are identical. The difference 
lies in the fact that, whereas phenomenalism construes the cognitive 
process in terms of sensation perception, objective idealism con- 
strues it in terms of thought. But this difference turns on the ques- 
tion whether to know qualities and concrete particulars such as are 
known in perception, is to know more correctly, validly, profoundly, 
or, in some sense, better, than to know relations and universals such as 
are known in thought. Whether qualities and concrete particulars 
must be perceived in order to be, or whether relations and univer- 
sals must be thought in order to be, is an altogether different ques- 
tion. Owing to the ambiguous use of such terms as "rational," 
"meaning," "significant," etc., it is often assumed that ontological 
idealism is a direct implication of rationalism; whereas it would be 
just as reasonable to regard it as a direct implication of empiricism. 
The result has been that objective idealism has failed to isolate its 
ontological idealism and subject it to rigorous criticism on its own 
merits. 

The situation in the case of Descartes and Locke is similar. 
Whether Descartes was a psychological realist or a psychological 
idealist, is perhaps doubtful ; for, although thought is the attribute 
of mind, it is not clear that thought is necessarily cognitive. But 
both Descartes and Locke are, without doubt, epistemological dual- 
ists and ontological realists ; the difference between them turning on 
the value attributed to sensation. 

I do not here contend that the study of the structure of knowl- 
edge, of the mutual relations of its several components, can be 
satisfactorily completed without reference to a determination of 
grades of value in knowledge. This may or may not be possible; 
and it must be admitted, I think, that the very question of its 
possibility can not be divorced from the structural problem. But 
I do assert that we have to do here with separate propositions, 
each of which has to be considered on its merits and established 
on the evidence proper to it. And I contend that the same is 
true of the several questions involved in the study of the structure 
of knowledge. The question of the relation of the knowledge and 
the something known, the question of the relation between the 
thing and what is known of it, and the question of the relation 
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between the person and his knowledge, are questions that can not, 
without sacrifice of clarity and cogency, be discussed all at once or 
answered in any single proposition. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Hakvabd University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Le rationalisme comme hypothese methodologique. Francis Mauge 

Paris : Felix Mean. 1909. Pp. xii + 611. 

Historic inductive and deductive logic is dying and we have, as 
claimant of its place, " rational construction," a new method, which the 
author undertakes to disengage from the conditions of the realization of 
the ideas of experience and of system. The prospect, of course, stimulates 
enthusiasm : " to render intelligible the order of production of phenomena 
by a systematic prevision of experience, and to participate in the peace 
of a reconquered liberty, in the intoxication of creative thought; that is 
the only ideal that to us seems to merit any sacrifice" (p. xi). 

Most philosophers have thought that logic is " the expression of uni- 
versal rules which are imposed on every human being in the search for 
truth by the single fact of the constitution of his intelligence" (p. 1). 
The " uncontested triumph " of the syllogism has led them astray, " for, if 
the necessary implies the universal, universality can be, in fair return, 
the sign of necessity" (p. 1). No wonder "Aristotelian logic, even per- 
fected by Hamilton, commences to totter in its turn under the blows 
which are subverting science " (p. 1) ! 

The possibility of science implies time and constancy of the laws of 
nature. A typical deduction is the following — " Science is a system of 
correlations between modes of consciousness expressed by language " (p. 
33), and this definition is exactly like a mathematical definition. Lan- 
guage is the expression of thought, therefore, since words are discrete, 
ideas must be so, and modes of consciousness must be so; but words have 
to be ordered in series, therefore ideas must be, " and, as discontinuity in 
succession is precisely the character which, since Kant, we agree in at- 
tributing to time, the form of time is hereby deduced, as imposed by the 
conditions of the possibility of science " (p. 35). However, all this merely 
means " that, scientifically, we can not express anything except under the 
form of time " (p. 35). 

As to the new method, science can not get along, even by such de- 
ductions, without experience. " A phenomenon is the object of a legiti- 
mate experience, if it is proved, thanks to the elimination of perturbing 
influences, that it can not be altered by its surroundings (milieu), and 
that it is incapable of being reduced or modified by analysis" (p. 47). 

The experimental method, therefore, is a method of isolating phe- 
nomena, and the isolation can be obtained in four ways: (1) By suppres- 
sion, (2) by segregation, (3) by neutralization, (4) by differentiation (p. 
71), then, having obtained elements by these principles, the inevitable 



